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the highest kind of extravagancies ; insomuch that
it was the opinion of a gentleman lately, who
had been a nice observer of such things abroad,
that there is at this time more waste of provi-
visions in England, than in any other nation in the
world of equal extent of ground; and that England
consumes, for their whole subsistence, more flesh
than half Europe besides; and that the beggars of
London, and within ten miles round it, eat more
white bread than the whole kingdom of Scotland.

The young tradesman will not, 1 hope, think this
the way to thrive, or find it for his convenience to
fall in with this common height of living, at least not
presently, in his beginning ; if he comes gradually
into it after he has gotten something considerable
to lay by, it is early enough, and he may then be
said to be insensibly drawn into it by the necessity
of the times; because, forsooth, it is a received no-
tion, We must be like other folks: but to begin
thus, to set up at this rate when he first looks
into the world, it will not be difficult to guess
where he will end.

Trade is not a ball, where people appear in mask,
and act a part to make sport; where they strive to
seem what they really are not, and to think them-
selves best dressed when they are least known ; but
it is a plain, visible scene of honest life, shown best in
its native appearance, without disguise ; supported,
by prudence and frugality; and, like strong, stiff
clay land, grows fruitful only by good husbandry,
culture, and manuring.

A tradesman dressed up fine, with his long wig
and sword, may go to the ball when he pleases, for
he is already dressed up in the habit; like a piece
of counterfeit money, he is brass washed over with
silver, but no tradesman will take him for current.
With money in his hand indeed he may go to the